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DISARMAMENT 
OR DISASTER? 


A Review of the First Phase of the Disarmament Conference and an 
Indictment of the British Government’s Policy. 


By A. J. BROWN 


Six Months of Futility. 


HE WORLD DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE assembled 

on February 2nd, 1932, and adjourned on July 24th. Of the 

sixty-four countries represented two only—Bolshevist Russia 

and Fascist Italy—came forward at the outset with plans for radical 
disarmament. 

The policy the Conference adopted was to endeavour to distinguish 
between aggressive and defensive weapons and if possible to agree to 
some limitation and reduction of the former. For this purpose the 
military and naval “experts’’ came on the scene and staged their little 
farce. ‘The Admirals and Generals of the various nations set to work 
to render the Conference abortive and to prove that all the weapons 
which their particular nation wanted to retain were defensive, while the 
other fellow’s favourite weapons were patently aggressive. 

Then came Mr. Hoover’s plan for a one-third cut in armaments. 
The “‘experts”’ had to be banished to the wings and the statesmen were 
compelled to face up to a definite plan of all-round disarmament. The 
Hoover plan could not be treated quite so contemptuously as the. 
Russian proposals. 

But the majority of the delegations—including Great Britain— 
although profuse with pious platitudes in support of the American 
scheme, did their best to kill it by disingenuous and niggling objections. 

The British Government produced an alternative scheme which it 
knew to be entirely unacceptable to the rest of the world, and which was 
a long way short of the Hoover proposals. As one writer has expressed 
it, Sir John Simon put the Hoover bomb into a bucket of cold water. 

Although the Hoover plan is not yet dead and buried, the most the 
Disarmament Conference was able to agree upon before its adjournment 
on July 24th was a resolution which, so far as concrete achievement is 
concerned, does little more than to ban chemical and bacteriological 
warfare. (Forty-four nations pledged themselves to do this seven 
years ago.) 


The British Government’s Responsibility. 


Whilst it is true that France and Japan are the two great Powers 
which have proved the main stumbling blocks in the path to dis- 
armament, the British Government cannot be acquitted. It has failed 
utterly and woefully to give a bold lead at Geneva, and must bear a 
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considerable share of the responsibility for the failure of the first 
session. 

Mr. Leonard Woolf has expressed with commendable pungency the 
dismay which is felt by all sections of the British Peace Movement at 
our Government’s attitude. He writes (New Clarion, July 15th, 

32) 7 
Ba ‘Whether you weep or laugh over the Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva depends upon whether you are a sentimentalist or a cynic. 

If you are neither, the mere thought of it will probably make you 

feel physically a little sick. For the last six months now this grim 

farce or ludicrous tragedy—whichever you like to regard it—has 
been played by Prime Ministers, Foreign Secretaries, Generals, 

Admirals and armament makers for the edification of the plain men 

(and simple women) who will be blown to bits by the defensive big 

guns, high explosives, airplanes and submarines in the next war. 

“If we were not all callous to the nastiness and stupidity of the 
human race in politics, we should be revolted by the history of this 
six months’ Conference, a history in which the only relief to political 
folly has been provided by political cant or cunning.” 


Armaments Only a Symptom. 


Many keen workers in the peace cause—particularly those who are 
pledged to refusal of war service—are, not unnaturally, inclined to 
turn away in disgust from the cynical antics of the world’s statesmen 
at Geneva and to concentrate with redoubled vigour on the task of 
converting the people to unconditional pacifism. I confess to con- 
siderable sympathy with this attitude. Under existing conditions, the 
building up of a great international war resistance movement is the 
most effective safeguard against another war. 


What is more, armaments are, of course, only a symptom of the 
disease. The world will never be safe from war—nor is complete 
disarmament ever likely to be achieved—until the causes of war are 
removed. 


Those causes under modern conditions are primarily economic and 
can only be eradicated by the setting up of an international authority 
which will be capable of settling disputes between nations by peaceful 
means and of remedying injustices which dissatisfied Powers have 
hitherto sought to remove by fighting. 


The League of Nations has not succeeded so far because the nations 
have not surrendered one atom of their independence to it, and because 
it is dominated by the satisfied Powers who were the victors in the 
Great War. 

Complete security is only obtainable through the World State, the 
organised international society of the future. So long as political 
fragmentation of the world persists, so long will there be the danger of 
war. 

This argument is developed with skill and cogency by Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford in his booklet, ‘If We Want Peace’’ (Hogarth Press, 1s. 6d.). 
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Mr. Brailsford despairs of the Geneva Conference yielding any useful 
result. He writes :— 

“As long as the Powers sit down round the table to listen to 
calculations which demonstrate what maximum armaments each 
must still possess if it, unaided, is to |\repel the assaults of every 
possible antagonist, so long shall we fail to disarm.”’ 

Disarmament and the provision of some form of world government 
are complementary processes. 


Total Disarmament the Goal. 


Partial disarmament cannot be accepted by the Peace Movement as 
anything more than an interim measure. Our goal must be total 
disarmament. Nothing less can confer the security all nations profess 
to seek. As Mr. Litvinoff, the Soviet delegate to the Geneva Con- 
ference, has said :— 

‘“‘Nations and States will only have security when no one can 
attack them, when there are no arms with which to attack, with which 
to occupy foreign territory, with which to subjugate other nations.” 
Nor do the plans for distinguishing between offensive and defensive 

weapons and for banning poison gas or tanks amount intrinsically to 
very much. To kill men with bayonets or shells is not more humane 
than to kill them with poison gas. Even now there exists a Convention 
against the use and manufacture of poison gas, but every Government 
is busily engaged in making poison gas. 

It is futile to draw up rules for the gentlemanly conduct of war ; 
they will always be ignored, as they were in the Great War. War 
cannot be humanised. Total disarmament is the only sane objective. 
There would be perfect security for all if none were armed. 


First Steps Not to be Despised. 


But when all this is said and admitted, it does not follow that the 
first steps towards international disarmament are on that account to be 
despised. If these first steps succeed, others will follow and con-. 
fidence will grow. Every instalment of disarmament fosters security. 

The increase in armaments we have been witnessing during the last 
six years betokens the increasing sense of fear, strain and hostility in 
international relations and the growing danger of war. Although 
armaments are primarily a symptom of the political and economic 
conflict between nations which leads to war, the competition in arma- 
ments is an important contributory cause of war. 

Lord Grey, who was Britain’s Foreign Secretary at the time of the 
outbreak of the Great War, has written :— 

“The enormous growth of armaments in Europe, the sense of 
insecurity and fear caused by them—it was these that made war 
inevitable. This, it seems to me, is the truest reading of history, 
and the lesson that the present should be learning from the past, in 
the interest of future peace, the warning to be handed on to those 
who come after us.” 


A substantial measure of mutual disarmament would register an 
important advance towards the World State and would effect a marked 
improvement in the international atmosphere, which at present is so 
ominously thundery. This is why it is so imperative that all members 
of the British Peace Movement—from the League of Nations Union 
on the right wing to the No More War Movement on the left—should 
study the happenings at the World Disarmament Conference, apprehend 
the present situation, and bring pressure to bear upon the British 
Government to adopt a less obstructive policy. 


The Pledges Given to Germany. 


The Treaty of Versailles in 1919 reduced the German army to a 
maximum of 100,000 men. In addition, it prohibited conscription in 
Germany and imposed a ban on military and naval aircraft, submarines 
and poison gases. ‘The German Navy was restricted to 6 battleships 
(with a maximum displacement of 10,000 tons), 6 light cruisers, 12 
destroyers, and 12 torpedo-boats. This disarmament of Germany 
was applied, with minor modifications, to Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. 

The Allies gave an assurance to Germany that “‘their requirements 
in regard to German armaments were not made solely with the object 
of rendering it impossible for Germany to resume her policy of military 
aggression,” but were “also the first steps towards that general reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments which they seek to bring about as one 
of the most fruitful preventives of war and which it will be one of the 
first duties of the League of Naticns to promote.”’ 

In the Preamble to:Part V. of the Treaty, the following words 
occur :— 

“In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly to 
observe the military, naval and air clauses which follow.” 

As a justification for compelling Germany to disarm in advance of 
the Allies, M. Clemenceau stated on June 16th, 1919 :— 

“They (the Allied Powers) must point out, however, that the 
colossal growth of armaments of the last few decades was forced upon 
the nations of Europe by Germany. As Germany increased her 
power, her neighbours had to follow suit unless they were to become 
impotent to resist German dictation or the German sword, It ts 
therefore right, as it is necessary, that the process of limitation of 
armaments should begin with the nation which has been responsible 
for their expansion. It is not until the aggressor has led the way 
that the attacked can safely afford to follow suit.” 


World More Heavily Armed Than in 1914. 


Thirteen years have passed since the Allies gave their pledge to 
Germany. What is the present position? The nations of the world 
are at present spending nine hundred millions a year in armaments. 
Most of the Powers, great and small, are disbursing more in armaments 
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than they were a few years ago. Since 1925 the military expenditure 
of France has increased by £20 millions, that of Italy by £15 millions, 
that of the United States by £15 millions. The naval expenditure of 
the United States, France, Italy and Japan has risen substantially 
during the last seven years. Great Britain is spending approximately 
as much on her navy as in 1914. Allowing for the fall in the value of 
the £ there is an appreciable reduction here ; but compare it with the 
German figures—{31 millions in 1914 and ne millions to-day—and 
it is evident that this country still has a long way to go before the 
Versailles pledge to Germany is honoured. The expenditure on the 
British Army in 1914 was £29 millions ; to-day it is £36 millions. 

To these figures there has to be added the cost of air services, which 
were almost non-existent in 1914. Further, the destructive capacity 
per £1 of expenditure is many times greater to-day than before the 
War. Apart from Germany and the other defeated States, the great 
nations are far more heavily armed than they were twenty years ago or 
even ten years ago. The mechanisation of arms has proceeded at such 
a rate that, despite reductions in personnel, the fighting power of most 
armies and navies is twice as great as ten years ago. Air forces are 
expanding rapidly and poison gas laboratories are in full operation. 


The Disarmament Conference Begins. 


This was the state of affairs confronting the World Disarmament 
Conference when it assembled at Geneva on February 2nd, 1y32— 
thirteen years and three months after the end of the war to end war. 
Let us examine very briefly the trend of events at the first session of the 
Conference. . 

France was first in the field with a proposal to create an international 
police force and to institute compulsory arbitration. Her plan proposed 
that military aircraft above a certain potency should be placed at the 
disposal of the League of Nations; that civil aviation should be 
internationalised ; that there should be placed at the disposal of the 
League (a) batteries of heavy long-range guns, (6) warships over 
10,000 tons, and (c) submarines over a certain tonnage ; and that the 
use of poison gas, bacterial or incendiary projectiles by aeroplanes or 
artillery should be banned. 

The French memorandum distinguished between conflicts on 
France’s frontiers, elsewhere in Europe, and in another continent, and 
limited France’s commitments to cases where she or her Allies were 
menaced. 

If France had coupled with an international police force project a 
proposal for all-round disarmament down to the German level, her 
contribution would have been a more serious and helpful one. But 
her plan contained no suggestion of any disarmament at all. It was 
the doctrine of sanctions in its extremest form. 


One of the French conditions of lending armaments to the League 
was the maintenance of the Treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, and 
Trianon. The French Press frankly admitted that the main purpose 
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of the scheme was to frustrate the plans of those nations with genuine 
disarmament plans by forcing the Conference to drop disarmament and 
discuss “‘security.”’ 


Britain’s Disappointing Attitude. 

Sir John Simon outlined Britain’s disarmament proposals. There 
was a general expectation at Geneva that the “‘National’’ Government 
of Great Britain would have some really bold and courageous plan to 
propound. That hope was sadly disappointed. 

The British Foreign Minister said he was “‘conscious of the doom 
which is in store for mankind if some practical results are not achieved,” 
but his actual proposals did not amount to very much. Apart from 
the abolition of submarines and of gas and chemical warfare, there was 
very little that was concrete in his statement. 

The abolition of the submarine would be good business for Britain 
and is in accordance with Admiralty policy. Siz John Simon, however, 
rested his case on the inhumanity of this form of warfare. 

The worst feature of the British proposals was that they contained 
no hint of large-scale disarmament. ‘They were generally adjudged 
by the Conference to be disappointing and inadequate, and open to the 
reproach that their suggestion for abolition was limited to the weapon 
from which Britain has most to fear and least to hope. 


America, Germany, Italy and Japan. 


Mr. Hugh Gibson, of the United States, spoke after Sir John Simon. 
His proposals were decidedly more helpful than the British, but at this 
eatly stage of the Conference the Americans were staying their hand. 
It was not until later that the Hoover bombshell was dropped. One 
point stressed by Mr. Gibson was that the Powers are pledged by the 
Kellogg Pact not to wage aggressive war, and the United States were 
therefore in favour of discrimination between offensive and defensive 
weapons as far as possible and of reducing the former. 

Dr. Bruning, the German Chancellor, was suave and diplomatic, but 
his case was that Germany has a legal and moral right, under the 
Covenant and the Treaty of Versailles, to demand universal dis- 
armament and equal security for all. 

Signor Grandi, the Italian Foreign Minister, followed with a notable 
speech in which he urged the abolition of all capital ships, all sub- 
marines, and all aircraft-carriers ; all heavy artillery and tanks; all 
bombing aircraft ; and all chemical and bacteriological warfare of an 
aggressive kind. He reminded the Conference of the “‘positive and 
definite’ pledges contained in the peace treaties and in the Covenant, 
and urged that the principles on which Germany was disarmed— 
namely, the elimination of weapons used primarily for attack—should 
be applied to all. The Manchester Guardian made the following 
comment on this declaration :— 

“Englishmen may well be pardoned for feeling envy and regret 
that the speech made by Signor Grandi was not made by a repre- 
sentative of the British Commonwealth.” 
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Japan opposed the abolition of submarines, but declared in favour 
of reducing the size of battleships and the calibres of guns.: Generally, 
the Japanese attitude was not very helpful or constructive. 


Russia Makes a Bid for Total Disarmament. 


Mr. Litvinoff, the representative of the Soviet Union, made a bid 
for total disarmament, but secured only three votes. The British No 
More War Movement sent an influentially signed memorandum to Sir 
John Simon, appealing to the British Government to give whole- 
hearted support to the Russian proposals. This evoked a cold official 
reply stating that in view of the rejection of the plan by the General 
Commission, “His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are, 
as will be readily appreciated, not in a position to afford support to the 
above plan.” 

As a step towards total disarmament, Russia then proposed the 
abolition of all the aggressive weapons—tanks and long-range artillery ; 
ships over 10,000 tons ; naval guns of more than 12in. calibre ; aircraft- 
carriers ; military dirigibles and heavy bombing planes ; and chemical, 
incendiary and bacteriological warfare. 


The Farce of the ‘‘Experts.’’ 


The first stage of the Conference was bad enough, but the second 
was worse. A resolution moved by Sir John Simon was adopted 
agreeing that the “‘possession or use of certain aggressive arms should 
be absolutely prohibited to all States or internationalised by means of a 
general convention.” Committees of Admirals and Generals were 
appointed to go into the question as to what are aggressive and defensive 
weapons and similar technicalities. Disarmament became swamped in 
a flood of meaningless jargon. 


The British experts were as bad as the rest. The Admiralty wants 
to be able to build warships up to 25,000 tons, so our delegates on the 
Naval Commission tried to prove that huge warships are as inoffensive 
as Atlantic liners. ‘They even maintained that no naval arm could be 
offensive, because ships cannot invade the territory of another country, 
unless, presumably, they are small enough to go up rivers ; so an armed 
motor-launch might be offensive but not a super-dreadnought! The 
nations which want to retain submarines found equally ingenious 
arguments to support the contention that the submarine is a purely 
defensive weapon. 

A questionnaire proposed by the British delegation on the Land 
Commission for submission to the experts’ committee on tanks and 
armoured cars, contained such posers as : “Are there any characteristics 
of tanks or armoured cars which make them specially menacing to the 
civil population ? ” 

After protracted haggling the experts submitted reports which were 
so futile that it was decided not to discuss them in public conference, 
but to continue with “private conversations” for an indefinite period. 
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The Hoover Plan. 


And then, just as all hope of saving anything from the wreck of the 
Disarmament Conference was being abandoned, President Hoover 
suddenly launched his plan. In brief the Hoover suggestions are :— 

(x) Abolition of tanks, chemical warfare and heavy artillery ; 

(2) Abolition of bombing planes and prohibition of bombing from 
the air ; 

(3) Reduction of one-third in the strength of land armies over and 
above a reasonable defence minimum, proportionate to the 
forces allowed to Germany under the Treaty of Versailles ; 

(4) Reduction of one-third in the number and total tonnage of 
battleships and of submarines, no submarine to be over 
1,200 tons ; 

(5) Reduction of number and tonnage of aircraft carriers, cruisers 
and destroyers. 

Once again the Disarmament Conference was confronted with a 
definite proposal for disarmament. It had scorned the Russian 
scheme, but Mr. Hoover could not be altogether ignored. 

In announcing his proposals, President Hoover said :— 

“The time has come when we should cut through the brush and 
adopt some broad and definite method of reducing the overwhelming 
burden of armaments which now lies upon the toilers of the world. 
This would be the most important world step that could be taken to 
expedite world recovery. We must make headway against the 
mutual fear and friction arising out of war and armaments which kill 
human confidence throughout the world.” 

For the British delegation in particular the Hoover plan provided a 
great opportunity. Given British and American unity there was at 
least a chance that the Disarmament Conference would result in some 
degree of genuine disarmament. But once again the British Foreign 
Minister failed lamentably to rise to the occasion. 

Two only of the Great Powers—Russia and Italy—were enthusiastic 
about the American proposals, Germany naturally hoped that the 
Conference would go much further than the Hoover plan, which would 
still leave Germany virtually unarmed in a heavily armed world. 


The British Counter-Proposals. 


Although the British Government welcomed the Hoover plan “most 
cordially,” the statement of the British attitude delivered by Mr. 
Baldwin in the House of Commons indicated that there had been no 
appreciable advance in the policy of this country. The main features 
of the British programme are :— 

(1) Abolition of chemical warfare, heavy mobile artillery and of 
tanks over 20 tons ; 

(2) Abolition of bombing from the air, “save within limits to be laid 
down as precisely as possible by an international convention,” 
and of all attacks on civilian populations, and limitation in 
weight and numbers of all naval and military aircraft ; 
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(3) Limitation of land armies on roughly the scale proposed by Mr. 
Hoover ; 

(4) Abolition of submarines, or, failing this, limitation of size to 
250 tons ; 

(5) No scrapping of capital ships, but reduction of future ships from 
35,000 tons to 25,000 tons (or possibly 22,000 tons) with corres- 
ponding reductions in gun calibre. Reduction in size of future 
cruisers from 10,000 tons to 7,000 tons and reduction of destroyer 
tonnage by one-third if submarines are abolished. 

Comparison of the summaries does not afford a basis for adequate 
comparison between the British and American plans. One vital 
difference is that some of the most important reductions in the British 
plan apply to some future date, while Mr. Hoover’s reductions are to 
bemadeatonce. The following extract from the Manchester Guardian 
of July 12th makes the position clear :— 

“Here is a comparison between the amount of the British con- 
tribution to all-round disarmament which would result from British 
proposals on the one hand, and from Mr. Hoover’s on the other, by 
December 31st, 1936. Taking, first, battleships and battle-cruisers 
over 10,000 tons, the British proposals would make no change, while 
the American plan would scrap one-third 1.e., five out of fifteen. As 
to aircraft-carriers, the Simon-Baldwin scheme would not touch 
them, but Mr. Hoover’s would scrap ome ship of 14,000 tons not due 
for scrapping until 1938. LEight-inch-gun cruisers. would be 
affected by neither plan; but, while the British proposals would 
leave light cruisers alone, the Hoover scheme would mean not 
building 84,750 tons, or, say, twelve ships of about 7,000 tons each. 
Our plan would mean avoiding the building of 50,000 tons of 
destroyers and flotilla leaders, provided that submarines were 
abolished, while Mr. Hoover’s would avoid the building of 37,500 
simply ; and while we propose the scrapping of 35,000 tons and the 
not building 17,700 tons of submarines, Mr. Hoover would avoid 
building 17,700 tons. ‘Thus the total saving on naval construction 
by the end of 1936 would be on the British plan 67,700 tons, or about 
£20,000,000 (conditional on the abolition of submarines), while the 
adoption of the Hoover proposals would save altogether 139,950 tons, 
or about £42 ,000,000. 

‘‘With regard to land armaments, neither set of proposals would 
reduce the number of soldiers, but while we propose to scrap the few 
tanks over 20 tons the Americans would scrap all tanks, and as to the 
air, while the British Government does not specify a definite change, 
but only limitation of use, Mr. Hoover desires to scrap bombing 
*planes altogether.” 


The Conference Adjourns. 
The first phase of the Disarmament Conference came to an end on 
July 24th. The resolution representing the greatest common measure 


of agreement between the various delegations included the following 
main points :— 
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(1) Air attack against civilian populations to be prohibited. 
(2) All bombardment from the air to be abolished and military 
aircraft to be limited in number and type. 
(3) Heavy land artillery to be limited in number and calibre. 
(4) Tanks to be limited in size. 
) Chemical and bacteriological warfare to be prohibited. 
(6) A Permanent Disarmament Commission to be constituted. 


The naval Powers are to ‘“‘confer together” (they have already had 
six months for this purpose). The Armaments Truce is to be con- 
tinued during the adjournment. The next meeting of the Conference 
is not likely to be until January, 1933, although the Bureau will under- 
take certain preparatory work in the interval. 

Forty-one delegations voted for the resolution, eight abstained, and 
two (Germany and Russia) voted against. Mr. Gibson, of the United 
States, although accepting the resolution, said he would continue to 
press for the full Hoover plan. Mr. Henderson, the President of the 
Conference, supported the resolution, but declared that he would not 
return to Geneva unless the Great Powers were prepared when the 
‘Conference met again to go much further in the direction of dis- 
armament. 


Our Government’s Tepid Attitude. 


Thus concluded the first session of the Disarmament Conference. 
These six months of failure demonstrate conclusively that world 
opinion is far ahead of the statesmen in its desire for peace. 

Our “‘National’’ Government has adopted a miserably tepid attitude 
at Geneva. The absence of a strong British initiative is indubitably 
one of the principal reasons for the meagreness of the results so far 
obtained. Writing in the New Statesman, ‘Critic’? comments on 
British policy as follows :— 

“Great Britain and Sir John Simon must bear a large part of a 
responsibility for the fact that the Generals and Admirals have won 
the first round at Geneva. Our Foreign Secretary has been in 
public and private little more than a first-class advocate of the views 
of the ‘ experts ’ at the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry. If 
our principal representative at a Disarmament Conference is to be 
merely the mouthpiece of the ‘Services,’ it would be far better to 
send a soldier or sailor, for at least the ordinary man would not then 
be deceived as to the intentions of the Government.” 

In the period intervening between now and the resumption of the 
Conference, the peace forces must mobilise as never before and bring 
pressure to bear on the Government. The churches, the Labour 
Opposition, the trade unions, the women’s organisations, the various 
cultural bodies, and advanced movements of all kinds must be stirred 
into action, | 

In Parliament the Labour Opposition has a great opportunity to 
recover some of its lost ground. In indicting the Government’s 
Geneva policy and its general outlook on the peace question, the 
Opposition has an unassailable case. 
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Here is an assortment of amazingly antediluvian Ministerial and 
‘Tory utterances on the subject of armaments during recent months :— 

Sir B. Eyres-MonseEL., First Lord of the Admiralty: ‘It is my 
misfortune to introduce the lowest estimates since 1913. By far the 
worst feature i is the postponement for six months of the 1931 building 
programme.’ 

Sir Puiuip Sassoon, Under-Secretary for ae : “We shall inevitably 
require in 1933 and in future years substantially more money.”’ 


Mr. L.S. Amery : “I think the years of vain delusion are nearly over. 
Our peace and our power to contribute to the peace of the world 
depend on our armed strength.”’ 


Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: “The weaker your navy is, the more 
dependent you are. If you want your Foreign Secretary to speak with 
the authority he ought to have, you must be in a position to defend 
yourselves.” 

It is said that every nation gets the Government it deserves. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that these obsolete sentiments are not 
representative of British opinion, 


What Can We Do About It? 


What is the British public going to do about it? What policy 
should the Peace Movement press upon the Government and the 
Opposition ? 

The most effective way to establish the moral leadership of Britain 
at Geneva in existing circumstances would be for this country te come 
out boldly in favour of the standard of disarmament applied to Germany 
in 1919. ‘The application of the German standard would involve the 
scrapping of battleships over 10,000 tons, cruisers over 6,000 tons, all 
submarines, the air services, all tanks and heavy artillery, poison gases, 
the abolition of conscription, and the reduction of personnel to a 
*‘police component.” Coupled with this programme should be a 
proposal to place civil aviation under the control of an international 
authority. 

Unless disarmament discussions are to proceed upon some such 
basis as this, the pledge given to Germany will remain unhonoured, and 
it is becoming increasingly plain that Germany will regard herself as 
legally and morally free from restrictions upon her own armaments. 

In a speech delivered on August 5th, 1932, Mr. Lloyd George said:— 

“The German War Minister, the strongest man in Germany to-day, 
has said, ‘ We have waited for you to carry out your pledge to 
Germany to disarm. You have not done so. Germany must now 
re-arm.’ 

“You see what that means? A people of 65,000,000 with the 
genius for military discipline, re-arming. ‘The trouble is that if they 
re-arm there is not a country which signed the Treaty of Versailles 
and which has not disarmed that has any moral right to protest. 

“Our part in that business, I am ashamed to say, was pitiable and 
despicable. 
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“I hope that nations will wake up in time because I see we are just 
drifting towards the precipice.” 

Italy, like Germany, is rapidly adopting a more bellicose attitude, 
and it is evident that unless Great Britain and France enter the second 
phase of the Disarmament Conference in a more renunciatory mood, 
Europe will drift towards a dangerous situation. 


The Growing Isolation of France. 


‘he sceptics may say : ‘But France will not look for amoment at the 
1919 standard.”’ ‘The I‘rench Press would no doubt accord to any such 
suggestion its customary fulminations. France, however, is becoming 
increasingly isolated and is feeling very uneasy. 


Nobody now believes, even in chauvinist circles in France, that 
Germany can be kept in a state of permanent inferiority as regards 
armaments. ‘The Lausanne Conference has virtually buried Repara- 
tions. Italy has detached herself from the French system and is in 
active opposition to it. The recovery of Russia’s military strength 
makes it dificult for Poland and Roumania to act against Germany or 
the other ex-enemy Powers. 

What is more, America has made it clear that there can be no cancel- 
lation of war debts without substantial disarmament in Europe. 


Given a strong disarmament lead by Britain and the United States, 
who can tell how far France might be prepared to go towards finding a 
new basis for her security ? In the last resort France cannot afford to 
find herself isolated from world opinion, and the great economic 
strength of Britain and America would ensure serious consideration of 
any disarmament proposals they were united upon, however radical. 


Britain and the Hoover Plan. 


By proposing disarmament to the 1919 standard imposed upon the 
defeated Powers, Britain would re-establish her position and repute in 
the League of Nations and the Disarmament Conference. 


Concurrently, Britain should indicate her whole-hearted and un- 
grudging support of the Hoover basis as an instalment of disarmament 
if the 1919 standard should prove to be unattainable at the present time. 
There may be points of detail in the Hoover plan which are debatable, 
but the British people must press their Government to stop quibbling 
and furnish some concrete evidence of their professed desire for large- 
scale disarmament. 


It is not helpful for Great Britain to keep harping on the magnificent 
example she has already set in the matter of disarmament. Whilst it 
is true that this country has a somewhat better record than the other 
big Powers, the need of the moment is an appreciable measure of all- 
round disarmament, and this is not assisted by Britain adopting the 
attitude: “We've done our bit; now it’s the other fellow’s turn.’ 
The fact is that our fighting strength is far greater to-day than it was in 
1914. 
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During the coming months every M.P should be pestered and 
harried on the subject of disarmament and the British Government’s 
pusillanimous attitude at Geneva, By bombardment of M.P.’s and the 
Press, by public meetings, and by every other available instrument of 
propaganda, the Government should be forced to realise that the 
nation demands a more enlightened policy. | 


. Disarmament by Example. 


Let me here interpolate a note of explanation. Nothing that I have 
written above is intended to imply that the whole-hog pacifist, while 
playing his part in the attack on the Government and the endeavour to 
speed up the process of mutual disarmament by instalments, should not 
be free to make his own position crystal-clear and to continue his 
advocacy of unilateral disarmament by Britain. 


I firmly believe that disarmament by this country in advance of other 
nations, in addition to being a magnificent gesture, would be good 
business and a step we should never regret. Other nations would 
undoubtedly follow the example of a country which proved its sincerity 
by partial or total unilateral disarmament. 


But we must face the fact, unpalatable though it be, that disarmament 
by example is not a policy which could win the support of a majority 
of the electors at the present time. Those who believe in it are right to 
go on propagating their belief, but they should not abstain on that 
account from promoting the cause of world disarmament by mutual 
consent, ‘The 1919 standard as the basis of Britain’s disarmament 
policy at Geneva is an objective for which all sections of the British 
Peace Movement should strive diligently during the coming months. 


The Popularisation of War. 


It is not enough, however, to confine our peace propaganda to 
attacking the Government. Although world public opinion is well in 
advance of the statesmen on issues of peace and disarmament, the great 
majority of people still accept the institution of war—the armies, 
navies and air forces—as something natural and inevitable. | 


In this country the King is still primarily the head of the armed forces, 
and rarely appears on public occasions except in naval or military 
uniform. Not even the Labour Party has suggested that the King 
should be solely the civil head of the State. It may be contended that 
this is an insignificant and unimportant matter. But it infects the 
whole atmosphere of British thought with militaristic assumptions and 
hinders the education of the younger generation on pacific lines. 


Our school text-books (despite appreciable improvement in recent 
years), the overwhelming majority of our newspapesrs, our plays and 
films, our literature, our armistice services and war memorials, our 
tattoos, air pageants and navy weeks, our cadet corps, officers’ training 
corps, and church lads’ brigades—all conspire to foster a narrow 
patriotism and to maintain and popularise the institution of war. 
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The Coventry Education Committee recently dismissed a lady 
teacher who withdrew from the Empire Day celebrations at her school. 
The lady in question is a Quaker who regards participation in a certain 
type of Empire Day celebration as contrary to her religious con- 
victions. She tried to get permission on Empire Day to stay away 
from the school celebration, but that was refused. She led her class to 
the general assembly, where they were in charge of the head-mistress 
and then retired to her classroom and did other work until the celebra- 
tion was over. For this crime she was dismissed. How can we hope 
to abolish war if people who feel that their first duty is to promote the 
spirit of international peace and goodwill are excluded from the 
teaching profession ? 


The Eradication of Fear. 


Why is it that it is proving so difficult to overthrow the institution 
of war? There are, of course, the War Services, the munition makers, 
and certain newspaper and business interests which are definitely 
opposed to peace and disarmament. But the majority of men and 
women of all classes and vocations are undoubtedly opposed to war. 


The case against war under modern conditions is so overwhelming. 
In addition to all the religious, economic, and humanitarian arguments 
against war, there is irrefutable evidence that another war between the 
Great Powers would smash our civilisation. 


There is no possible form of quarrel between nations which cannot 
be settled by diplomatic negotiations or international arbitration. 


Above all, war is futile and imbecile, as the Great War and its after- 
math have so convincingly and painfully demonstrated. We fought the 
War ostensibly to smash German militarism and to end war; and 
to-day, although Germany is disarmed, the rest of the world is more 
heavily armed than in 1914. Further, we know now that the people 
were not told the truth about the causes of the War, and that the same 
lying on both sides is inevitable again if another war breaks out. 


Why is it, then, that with so overwhelming a case the peace forces: 
make such painfully slow progress? Why is it that the horrors and 
futility of the last War cannot persuade the nations to embark on the: 
uncharted sea of world peace and total disarmament ? 


Cynics might proffer the reply that mankind is a race of homicidal 
lunatics. ‘The correct answer is, I think—sheer inertia and traditional- 
ism, indolence of mind, fear of the unknown and ill-apprehended. 


The task before us is to eradicate that fear—to show that the dangers: 
of disarmament, even unilateral disarmament, are as nothing to the 
dangers of maintaining the present system. The preparation of the 
minds of the people for the World State, and the dethronement of the 
institution of war, must proceed side by side with the political campaign 
for peace and disarmament. 

The taking of the gun out of a man’s hand is not so important as. 
getting the idea out of his head which makes him want to use the gun. 
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Unless we act now, there are boys and girls growing up who will be 
killed before they have had time to live a full life or do any useful work 
inthe world. It is a race between education and catastrophe. Another 
war between the Great Powers would drag the human race through an 
inferno of unparalleled suffering. 


Individual War Resistance. 


There still remains another method of combating war and of hastening 
disarmament, namely, unconditional war resistance—the absolute 
refusal of the individual to fight or to engage in any of the processes 
necessary to the waging of war. 

I have pointed out that although since the War there have been 
numerous peace conferences, solemnly signed renunciations of war, 
and now six months of futile wrangling at the World Disarmament 
Conference, the world is more heavily armed to-day than it was in 1914 
or in 1925, and the disaster of another war looms more threateningly 
thanever. ‘The economic crisis is being dealt with not by co-operation 
between nations, but by the raising of tariff barriers and consequent 
disputes and ill-feeling. 

It is right and highly desirable that all sections of the Peace Movement 
should strive to influence the Government in the direction of dis- 
armament, the substitution of arbitration for war, and the cultivation of 
friendly relations with other nations. But the realist must adm't that 
we are still a long way from the attainment of the World State, which 
alone can banish war from the earth. 

Protests to M.P.’s and Governments are not enough. The indi- 
vidual himself must refuse to use the arms which the statesmen refuse 
to abolish. No war can be waged without the support and willing 
co-operation of the great mass of the people. 

A few years ago, Mr. (now Lord) Ponsonby, as a result of a campaign 
which he undertook practically single-handed, obtained 120,000 
signatures to a Peace Letter addressed to the Prime Minister. The 
terms of the letter were as follows :— 

“We, the undersigned, convinced that all disputes between nations 
are capable of settlement either by diplomatic negotiation or by 
some form of international arbitration, hereby solemnly declare that 
we shall refuse to support or render war service to any Government 
which resorts to arms.” 

That was a remarkable demonstration of the growing strength of the 
war resistance movement in Britain. To-day, I believe the number of 

signatories to such a letter would be many more than 120,000. 


In other lands, too, the war resistance idea is spreading. In the 
conscript countries many men are suffering imprisonment on account 
of their objection to military service. 

Wanted : A Mass Resistance Movement. 


Einstein, the famous scientist, has asserted that ‘‘If you can get only 
2 per cent. of the population of the world to assert in the time of peace 
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that they will not fight, you will have found the solution for your 
international troubles.” | 


The war resister may be a Christian pacifist like Canon Donaldson, 
who holds that a Christian should, whatever the circumstances, refuse 
to kill, or he may be a rationalist like Bertrand Russell, who would 
distinguish between force employed by the World State of the future 
against a recalcitrant nation and the employment of force by the 
sovereign states of to-day. 


In a disarmed world some form of economic pressure would probably 
be sufficient to bring an offending race or nation to heel. In any case, 
there is no need for war resisters to split at this stage on the question as 
to the employment of force by an international or world Government. 
The immediate task is to build up a great war resistance movement. 

Bertrand Russell truly says :— 


“It should be clearly understood by all those who adopt the policy 
of individual war resistance that this action is only important in so 
far as it has an effect upon public opinion, and thence upon the acts 
of Governments. The war resister must not feel himself isolated 
from the community, however much the community may endeavour 
to make him feel this. He must feel that he is acting with reference 
to the community and as a citizen, not merely as an individual 
engaged in keeping himself free from sin.” 

It is not sufficient, therefore, for individuals to pledge themselves to 
take no part in any future war. They must organise now and enrol in 
the No More War Movement. The strength of an army lies in its 
ability to act together. The same applies to the forces of peace. 


The organisation of a peace army composed of men and women 
determined to offer uncompromising resistance to any and every act of 
war—the ‘‘shock troops” of peace—is the most valuable bulwark 
against war in the immediate future, and the most effective way in 
which the ordinary man and woman can aid the cause of disarmament. 

We shall be accused of being unpatriotic. That charge need not 
worry us. For us the old loyalties have lost their significance. Our 


task is to incorporate and transcend patriotism in a wider kinship 
embracing the whole human race. 


We are the first citizens of the World State of the future. As men 
have devoted their lives to the service of their country so must our 
lives be dedicated to the cause of mankind and of life itself. 


August, 1932. 
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‘PH E——_____ 
No More War Movement 


is inclusive / 


EE SET PT STE aT I ETS I ET ED PO EE ESET BPS EET I PE TE 
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Why hesitate any Longer? 
On which side are you? 
Why not join up for Peace? 


Membership is open to men and women of all religions, all political 
parties, and of all other interests, who are opposed to war. 


OUR DECLARATION I[S— 


“War ts a crime against humanity. 


““T am therefore determined— 


1. not to support or take part in any war, 
international or civil ; 


2. to work for total disarmament, the 
removal of all causes of war, and the 
establishment of a new social and tnter- 
national order based on the pacifist aati 
principle of co-operation for the 
common good.” 


SUUSCTIDILON Lote ka Ween ss eienees aoa ce ee DATE ars eA hen 


Put in envelope with 4d. stamp, and send to 11 Doughty Street 
London, W.C.1. The minimum contribution is 1d. per week. Our 
monthly paper, ‘““The New World,” is sent free to every member. 


The Blackfriars Press, Ltd., Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester. 
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